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forbidden, because in that case it was not so easy to
keep watch upon business, and to be assured that no
Hanseatic laws were transgressed. Foreign flags
were excluded from all Eastern ports and non-Han-
seatic merchants not admitted to their markets. All-
traffic from the Eastern cities to non-Hanseatic
places, and all traffic with these places were to go by
way of Liibeck. This is the sum of the Liibeck
Staple Act, which had a little sunk into abeyance
during the late disorders and which Wullenvveber
desired to see fully reinforced. Again, to refer to
England's dictator, with whom Wullenvveber had
some points of resemblance, this Liibeck staple was
neither more nor less than the British staple, pre-
scribed by Cromwell's Navigation Act, when it ex-
cluded foreign flags from American harbours, and
interdicted the Americans from sending ships to any
other European harbour than those of the mother-
land. Two hundred years separated these two
Tribunes of the People from each other, and yet, in
some respects, their ideals and ideas were identical*
But to return to the course of our narrative, which
has been interrupted in order to make clearer the
aims the Liibeck burgomaster had in view.

Wullenweber grew daily more angered at the tone
adopted in the Congress, not only from his opponents^
but by those from whom he had a right to look for
support.

On March I2th, accompanied by Max Meyer, and
the same military train with which he had entered,
he left Hamburg, shaking the dust of the city off his
feet in anger. He was soon followed by the dele-